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What the best and wisest parent wants for his 
own child, that must the community want for all its 


children. 






John Dewey 










There is really no clue by which we can tread our 
way through the mazes of culture and the distractions 
of modern life save by knowing the true and natural 
needs of childhood and adolescence. Childhood is thus 
our pillar of cloud by day and fire by night. Other 
oracles may grow dim but this one will never fail. 
G. Stanley Hall 
















There is nothing in all the world so important as 
children, nothing so interesting. If ever you wish to 
go in for philanthropy, if ever you wish to be of real 
use in the world, do something for children. If ever 
you yearn to be wise, study children. If the great 
army of philanthropists ever exterminate sin and 
pestilence, ever work out our race salvation, it will 
be cause a little child has led. 










David Starr Jordan 
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Investigation on Twins Concerning The 
Development of Self-Sufficiency in Children 


by 


Helmut von Bracken 


Translated by Marianne H. Wasson 
Clinical Assistant, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


PART Two 
SCALE OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY ‘4 


3 Years 


Walks downstairs one step per tread (III-IV, 45) 
Plays cooperatively at kindergarten level (III-IV, 46) 
Buttons and unbuttons coat or dress (III-IV, 47) 
“Imitates others” (II-IV, 49) 

Washes hands unaided (III-IV, 50) 


4 Years 


Cares for self at toilet (IV-V, 51) 
Washes face unassisted (IV-V, 52) 
Goes about neighborhood unattended (IV-V, 53) 
Dresses self except for tying shoelaces (IV-V, 54) 
Uses pencil or crayon for drawing (IV-V, 55) 

5 Years 


Uses sled or wagon (V-VI, 57) 

Prints simple words (V-VI, 58) 

Is trusted with money (V-VI, 60) 

Goes to school or kindergarten unattended (V-VI, 61) 


6 Years 


Uses table knife for spreading bread (VI-VII, 62) 
Uses pencil or slate pencil for writing (VI-VII, 63) 
Bathes self assisted (VI-VII, 64) 
Goes to bed unassisted (VI-VII, 65) 

7 Years 


Tells time to quarter hour (VII-VIII, 66) 
Uses table knife for cutting (VII-VIU, 67) 
Disavows literal Santa Claus (VII-VIII, 68) 
Combs or brushes hair (VII-VIII, 70) 

8 Years 


Uses tools or utensils (VIII-IX, 71) 
Reads on own initiative (VIII-IX, 73) 
Bathes self unaided (VIII-IX, 74) 


9 Years 


26. Cares for self at table (IX-X, 75) 
27. Makes minor purchases (IX-X, 76) 
28. Goes about home town freely (IX-X, 77) 


4. Translator’s Note: In parentheses we have inserted the position of each trans 

lated item as it a rs on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Roman numerals 
indicate the age level, Arabic numerals the numbers of the items in the calibrated se 
quence of the Vineland standardization. 

Although the text of this article makes overt as well as implicit claims to origin 
work on this measuring scale, the argument, the formulations, the scale itself, the . 
method of administration are clearly those elaborated in Dr. Doll’s numerous 
tions (see particularly: E. A. Doll, The Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Revised Coa- 
densed Manual of Directions. Publication of The yp School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, Department of Research, Series 1936, No. 3, April 1936). 
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10 Years 
Writes occasional short letters (X-XI, 78) 

Does small remunerative work (X-XI, 80) 
Enjoys newspapers and magazines (XI-XII, 84) 
11 Years 


Does detailed work or needle-work unassisted 82 
pee St difficult games and sports in leisure time ne Cx RY, 85) 


12-14 Years 
Follows current events (XV-XVIII, 91) 
Is careful with apparel (XII-XV, 86) 
Buys some of own things without help (XII-XV, 87) 
Takes part in excursions and camps (XII-XV, 88) 


15-17 Years 


. Communicates with others by letter (XV-XVIII, 90) 
39. Goes to nearby places alone (XV-XVIII, 92) 
40. Goes out unsupervised daytime (XV-XVIII, 93) 
41 
42 


FSS 


S82 Bs 


. Has own spending money (XV-XVIII, 94) 
. Buys some of own clothing (XV-XVIII, 95) 


18-20 Years 

43. Goes to distant points alone (XVIII-XX, 96) 

44, Looks after own health (XVIII-XX, 97) 

45. Has a job or continues schooling (XVIII-XX, 98) 

46. Goes out nights unrestricted (XVIII-XX, 99) 

47. Makes large purchases alone (XVIII-XX, 100) 

One can see that we have taken a broad viewpoint with re- 
spect to the concept of self-sufficiency. Some elucidation may 
be necessary. In item 2, “plays cooperatively at kindergarten 
level,” we see a certain independence manifested by the child in 
respect to his family; in item 4, “performs for others (imitates 
others) ,”” we observe the development of an inner sufficiency: 
this “performing” is preceded by a certain spiritual remote- 
ness with regard to other people, which is of great significance 
for the development of self-sufficiency. Item 21, “disavows lit- 
eral Santa Claus,” indicates a further inner sufficiency, an im- 
portant step toward freedom from the belief in the fairy tales of 
childhood. (Item 27 concerns more particularly the preliminary 
phases of personal competence but by no means exclusively so: 
at ages 8 and 9 it is not only a question of a desire to make 
minor purchases, but also of being able to). The same applies to 
item 30, “does small remunerative work.” We stressed the word 
“remunerative”: self-sufficiency is fostered through remunera- 
tion; and besides, in the performance of work which merits 
payment certain abilities are required which stand in close re- 
lationship to self-sufficiency; we have made no distinction be- 
tween work done for parents (e. g. routinely cleaning out the 
chicken coop) or for strangers (e. g. watching parked cars). 
An increasing degree of self-sufficiency is attained in under- 
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taking to follow current political events. Participation in o. 
cursions and camp is an outstanding test of self-sufficiency, Jp 
this case the young person is removed completely from the well. 
protected security of home and placed in a situation in which 
he is largely dependent upon himself. What was customarily 
the mother’s task in the home must now be done by the boy and 
girl; for example, he must wash and cook, clean, and make his 
own bed. 


We experienced some difficulties when the environment. was 
lacking in opportunities to exercise an actual capability. |p 
one family the mother will not allow anyone else to spread the 
bread because the children are not economical enough with the 
butter; another mother is glad that at least one twin allows her 
to comb her hair: she likes to do it so much. In some families 
there is no bathtub; consequently the children do not bathe 
themselves. In the discussions of our group these difficulties 
assumed considerable magnitude; we discussed the differences 
between ‘“‘can” and “does.” We finally decided to let the latter 
condition be the decisive factor; then in every individual case, 
we ascertained by detailed interrogation whether the ability 
could be assumed in the absence of an actual performance. We 
were very careful when the item in question occurred at an age 
level higher than that of the child; but we relaxed our vigilance 
somewhat when it was a question of an item at a lower level. 
Fortunately the number of items in which such a discrepancy 
appeared was not very large; in the case of most of the twins 
it did not occur at all, in the rest in 2, 3 or 4 cases at most. 


The interviewing was conducted in such a manner that 
each colleague visited two or three parents and discussed each 
item with them. At the same time he acquainted himself with 
the economic condition of the home so that he might be enabled 
to form his own opinion on difficult items. As a rule, the re 
sponses to individual items were scored plus or minus. But if 
it happened that there could be differences of opinion regarding 
the scoring of an item; if the afore-mentioned discrepancy be 
tween “can” and “does” occurred; or if there were a discrepancy 
between the two members of a twin pair—in these cases the 
data were recorded in detail. These items were then discussed 
in part at the meetings of the society; the final authority re 
sided in the director of research, who formed a considered 
opinion in difficult instances and decided the case. 
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The evaluation of the interview results was accomplished 
first by totalling the number of plus items obtained by each 
subject. The sum of these items (abbreviated designation 
“point score”) represents a quantitative measure of the degree 
of self-sufficiency in each twin. Within the above-mentioned 
limitations we can say that the higher one’s point score, the 
greater the degree of self-sufficiency. 

Examples of item scores are reproduced below. Following 
are the calculations and comments on these item scores: 

ITEM SCORES OF A PAIR OF IDENTICAL TWINS: EZ’ VI 


(Girls, 11 Years 4 Months) . 
(Item) Marianne Irmgard (Item) Marianne Irmgard 








9 Years 
10 Years 


11 Years 
12-14 Years 


15-17 Years 


4 
18-20 Years 
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CALCULATION OF THE ITEM SCORES OF EZ VI 
Marianne: 34 Points 
Irmgard: 34 Points 
Difference: 0 Points 
Lack of identity on individual item performances: none. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE ITEM SCORES OF EZ VI 
Item 22: Marianne combs her own hair, Irmgard allows her 
mother to comb hers although she can do it herself; 
her mother is so glad to have one daughter whose 
hair she may comb. 
Item 28: When their destination is at a considerable distance, 
the twins go together; otherwise they go alone. Mari- 


5. Translator’s Note: Abbreviation of “Eineiiges Zwillingspaar,” literally ‘“‘one-egg 
twin pair,” or “identical twin pair.” 
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anne is more self-sufficient outside the home. Irm- 
gard is more clever, more apt in reading. 

Both girls can write short letters, but have no op- 
portunity to do so. 

The same condition applies to small remuneratiye 
work. 

Neither one particularly enjoys newspapers and 
magazines. 

The children are almost always at home, do not play 
on the street, and go out only to make minor pur. 
chases. 


ITEM SCORES OF A PAIR OF FRATERNAL TWINS: ZZ‘ I 
(Boys, 10 Years 2 Months) 


(Item) Roland Richard (Item) Roland Richard 








a 


9 Years 


10 Years 


11 Years 


POONA AM who 


12-14 Years 


15-17 Years 


18-20 Years 
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CALCULATION OF THE ITEM SCORES OF ZZ I 


Roland: 33 Points 
Richard: 33 Points 
Differences: 0 Points 
Lack of identity in individual item performances: 2. 


OBSERVATION ON THE ITEM SCORES OF ZZ I 


Items 24 and 31: Roland reads very little; is interested only 
in the illustrations in magazines. Richard has a far 


6. Translator’s Note: Abbreviation of “Zweieiiges Zwillingspaar,” literally “two- 
egg twin pair” or “fraternal twin pair.” 
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greater interest in this regard: he reads Karl May, 
especially. (However, Roland does read, even though 
very little.) 


When their mother was away on a trip, Richard 
wrote to her but Roland did not. 


Outside the home Richard is very backward; Roland 
on the other hand likes nothing better than an op- 
portunity to earn a dime by watching parked cars. 


Both are interested in current events, especially when 
motivated by school assignments. But Richard’s 
interest is much greater. 


VY. VALIDITY OF THE YEAR-SCALE METHOD OF ITEM DISTRIBUTION 


The scores which were computed for each twin permit us 
to test one part of the thesis of our study: namely, the arrange- 
ment of items according to life age. Our experiment involves 
normal children; a feeble-minded pair of twins is not found 
among those already described. If the items have been correct- 
ly scaled we may expect that the scores of these normal twins 
correspond somewhat to performances which could be expected 
of the twins at their age. Naturally, a slight deviation at either 
extreme could occur; but the deviation should not exceed one 
year in either direction unless it be justified by some particular 
cause. 


In order to determine whether our expectations are fulfilled 
we have assigned a “self-sufficiency age” to each point score, 
and compared it to the life age of each twin. This comparison 
is shown in Table I. We see that in almost all cases the “self- 
sufficiency age” corresponds very closely to actual life age. In 
only three of the 21 pairs is the difference at all considerable: 
in EZ VII, EZ XII, and ZZ VII. Actually all three instances 
are boys who are a good deal above the average for their age 
in degree of self-sufficiency. As a whole, the results of our 
experiment adequately justify the item sequences. That is 
something of an accomplishment in view of the fact that we 
used 42 twins as our subjects. 
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TABLE 1 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY AGE AND ACTUAL LIFE AGE 


| The sum of self- 
Life Age items correspond to an age 
of years 


11.3 
13.3 
10.3 

8.6 


$9 09 Ot HO HO OOO OS Pb 
to to bo & DO wOS 


bt bet 


bad fat pad et 


5.5 
9.3 
10.2 
13.8 
10.2 
6.3 
4.1 
8.8 
12.5 
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Twin 
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EZ 
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EZ 
EZ 
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EZ 
EZ 
EZ 
EZ 
EZ 
ZZ 
ZZ 
ZZ 
ZZ 
ZZ 
ZZ 
ZZ 
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VI. SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND HEREDITY 


We now employ these scores, which represent a quantitative 
measure of the degree of self-sufficiency in our twins, for the 
purpose of comparing the twins of each pair with one another. 
This is done by calculating the difference in scores between the 
twins: the “intrageminal difference.” Table 2 shows the num- 
ber of pairs in which the intrageminal difference was.0, 1, or2 
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points, (Larger differences did not occur.) Intrageminal dif- 
ferences existed only between fraternal twins; there is not even 
a difference of one point between any pair of identical twins. 


TABLE 2 
INTRAGEMINAL DIFFERENCES IN SELF-SUFFICIENCY SCORES 


No. of pairs in which there 
occurred a difference of 
0 1 2 points 


14 Identical Pairs 14 0 0 
7 Fraternal Pairs 3 3 1 

What does Table 2 mean? If we had examined many times 
the number of our subjects, we could conclude from these results 
that the development of self-sufficiency as we have conceived 
it in our experimental procedure is largely determined by he- 
redity.’ Previous research in the biological inheritance of 
twins has predicated that differences between identical twins are 
caused by environment, those between fraternal twins by hered- 
ity and environment. We do not wish to go into the reasoning 
underlying this assumption; we have here to all appearances 
one of those cases in which comparatively little exception can 
be taken to our application of the assumption. (The great 
problem which would have to be settled in this connection would 
be intrageminal differences between identical twins. But such 
differences do not occur.) 

We can, therefore, continue the line of reasoning initiated 
by the study of the biological inheritance of twins; since the 
determination of the developmental status of self-sufficiency 
has shown a lack of differences between the members of a pair 
of identical twins, apparently the environmental factors have 
no effect on the individual differences which result when chil- 
dren of a different heredity are compared with regard to self- 
sufficiency by our method. ‘The differences which occur and 
which we have found, for example, in our fraternal twins, can 
be ascribed solely to heredity. 

As we have said, we could draw these conclusions had we 
had a larger number of twins at our disposal. But there is an 
aura of plausibility about the results of our investigations which 
would tend to confirm such conclusions. 

We have focused our attention thus far only on the degree 
of self-sufficiency, of which the item score was a measure. But 





a Translator’s Note: The author's position here seems rather dogmatic. This 
point is argued at ter length by Wilson and in even more detail in the 
translator's forthcoming publicatoin referred to in footnote 3. 
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there can also be differences in self-sufficiency which cannot be 
so quantitatively expressed. Let us inspect, for example, the 
evidence in case ZZ I: both twins have the same score, 33: byt 
this score is composed of different performances for each twin: 
in one case item 30 is positive and 29 negative, in the other 
case the reverse is true. From this we may conclude: here the 
degree of self-sufficiency is the same, but not the kind. In ag. 
cordance with this point of view we have evaluated the results 
and have determined how many items do not show the same 
performance from one child to his twin. The results are shown 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


No. oF ITEMS SHOWING A LACK OF IDENTICAL PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN TWO MEMBERS OF A PAIR OF TWINS 
No. of pairs showing non-identicaj 
0 1 2 3 performances 


14 Identical Pairs 14 0 0 3 
‘' 7 Fraternal Pairs 2 2 2 1 





We see, as a result of this more qualitative method of 
analysis, the number of non-identical performances between 
members of pairs of fraternal twins is increased, while the 
identical twins show the same uniformity as before. The con 
clusion drawn above for degree of self-sufficiency is equally ap- 
plicable to its kind. This aspect is likewise determined by 
heredity. 

To substantiate that conclusion we have not only Table 3 
but also another observation made in the course of our experi- 
ment: the age distribution of non-identical performances. In 
the first research on biological inheritance in twins, published 
by Francis Galton, it was noted that those twins which we now 
call fraternal resemble each other less and less the older they 
grow.* Galton considers this an indication that nature is the 
decisive factor in human development, rather than nurture. We 
made a somewhat similar discovery with our fraternal twins: 
the two youngest pairs, one age 4 and the other age 6, showed 
identical performances while the non-identical performances 
occurred only among older fraternal twins. Between members 
of all pairs of identical twins the performances were the same 
regardless of age. If environment were to produce differences — 


be Francis Galton, The History of Twins as a Criterion of the Relative Powers of 
Nature and Nurture. J. Anthrop. Inst. 5 (1876), 391 ff. 
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in self-sufficiency, these differences should manifest themselves 
at least among the older identical twins. 


VII. A FEEBLE-MINDED PAIR OF TWINS 


We have indicated above that a practical application of our 
questionnaire would be the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness. In 
this connection it might be important to report briefly our re- 
sults with a feeble-minded pair of twins whom we unintention- 
ally examined. 

If our items are applicable in the diagnosis of feeble-mind- 
edness, then feeble-minded children should obtain a much lower 
score on the examination than would correspond to life age ex- 
pectancy. The twins in question seem at first glance to be an 
unfortunate example: they are growing up in a very cultured 
home and are being raised with special care. And what are 
the results of the investigation? A score of 34 points in self- 
sufficiency, which corresponds to 11.8 years of age; but the 
twins are actually 14.1 years of age. The difference is there- 
fore quite considerable. The twins obtain scores much lower 
than would be expected on the basis of life age. These results 
indicate that our method can be applied to the diagnosis of 
feeble-mindedness; they encourage further research in that di- 
rection.*® 

In addition, the two twins of this identical pair show no 
intrageminal differences in self-sufficiency. 

Finally, we are left with the pleasant duty of thanking all 
those who supported us in carrying out our study. We are 
particularly grateful to: our twins and their parents and guard- 
ians; the Boy and Girl District Organizations, Bonn 160; the 
medical faculty of the University of Bonn, who gave us financial 
support; Professor Dr. Rothacker, who placed at our disposal 
the Psychological Institute of the University; Professor Dr. 
Pietrusky, who had the blood tests made in the university lab- 
oratory; and last but not least, all those who helped us to col- 
lect our twins, especially the town medical director, Dr. Basten, 
and the superintendents and teachers of the Bonn school.system. 


VII. SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
1. By means of the similarities method according to O. 
von Verschuer we examined 21 twin pairs of the same sex be- 


8. Translator’s Note: These observations seem unduly ingenuous in view of Dr. 

Doll’s work to which the author must have had access considering the extensive 

plagiarisms herein revealed. Indeed, the Vineland Social Maturity Scale was originally 
signed to improve the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness. 
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tween the ages of 4 and 13 regarding their genetic relationsy; 
We found 14 pairs to be identical and 7 to be fraternal. 

2. In order to investigate the status in the development of 
self-sufficiency in these twins we set up 47 items adapted from 
E. A. Doll, which items embodied simple, observable forms of 
behavior characteristic of certain levels of self-sufficiency, The 
items were carefully discussed with the parents of the twins by 
the members of our research group. In this manner we oh 
tained a quantitative basis for the comparison of the twins, | 

3. The distribution of items on our scale was valid within 
the limits of our 42 twins. 

4. Differences between the members of twin pairs were 
found only in the fraternal group. This testifies to an inherent 
determination of development in self-sufficiency, as conceived 
by our method. 

5. The feeble-minded show a lesser degree of self-sufficien- 
cy than the normal. We may presume then that by our method 
we could detect retardation in development among the feeble 
minded. Just such a retardation was discovered when we ex- 
amined a feeble-minded pair of twins; indeed, the retardation 


was considerable. Thus it would seem promising to develop 
the method so that it would be used in diagnosing feeble 
mindedness. 


(Concluded) 
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A LONG TIME FRIEND 


I am enclosing the renewal for my Bulletin sub- 
scription. I should miss a great deal if I did not receive the Bul- 
letin regularly. There is much of human interest in it, and after 
reading your story of “Tim” and his aunt’s acknowledgment of 
it, I felt a great desire to write a letter to you expressing for the 
Bulletin our appreciation of all that “The Village of Happiness” 
has done for Angie in the thirty-two years she has lived there— 
thirty-two years of care and devotion that we are unable to 
give her owing to circumstances—hbest for her of course. And 
we too appreciate the readiness of the School always to meet 
problems that have arisen during that period, in our interests. 
The Training School has heard from me before, but can never 
know what it has meant t ous, her sisters, in all these years. 

With best wishes to you all, 


Most sincerely, 


Angie’s Sisters. 


It has been our privilege to print recently several letters 
from devoted families who have a desire to give to others 
something of their experiences and satisfaction in seeing their 
member of the Training School family established and living 
a happy and useful life in an atmosphere which reaches out to 
meet the needs of each child. This “Long Time Friend” in a 
recent letter said, “There seems to be a deeper understanding 
and sympathy among the parents and friends of the children 
which draws us together and we learn to know that our prob- 
lems are not only disciplinary but help us to accept our burdens 
as character makers.” The Training School is deeply grateful 
that this spirit exists. 


Editors 
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Here and There at The Training School 


A STRAIGHT PATH 


_’ It seems rather remarkable that after fifty-five years, the 
first employee, the first boy, and the first girl to have entereg 
The Training School in 1888 are still here—Miss Vernon, Hep. 
ry, and Katie. Only yesterday Miss Vernon told interesting 
incidents surrounding the admission of these children. | 


In November 1934, we told the story of Henry in the little 
article “And So The School Began.” Henry has changed very 
little since that time. He, like most of the other older Colony 
boys, has been relieved mostly of routine tasks and is free to 
fill his time with self-chosen duties. However, Henry always 
finds plenty to do and becomes more venerable among his as 
sociates. Henry’s judgment has been remarkably good for his 
eight-year mental level. His social competence coordinates very 
closely with his mental age. 


Then on April 2, 1888, just one month after the great wel- 
coming door of The Training School had sprung open for Henry 
to enter, came Katie, the first girl to be admitted and the eighth 
child to be enrolled. In those days when the School was so 
very new and with only a handful of children, the coming of 
a new child, especially a little girl, was quite a momentous oc- 
casion. Miss Vernon remembers her that day as a rather tall 
erect girl of thirteen with blue eyes and two long heavy braids 
of beautiful brown hair. Katie impressed everyone then by 
her strong personality and proud mien and a suggestive tilt to 
her head that bespoke a great deal and all of these personal 
characteristics are just as strong today, after fifty-five years, 
as they were then. Katie was a cheerful, happy child who 
soon learned to do many simple tasks about the house. Perhaps 
it was partly because she found her supreme happiness in work- 
ing with and caring for the more helpless little children that 
she did not progress along other lines of simple industrial train- 
ing that her mental ability would seem to have warranted. But 
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we should remember that this was more than twenty years 
before we had mental tests and resultant classifications to help 


in the training of this type of child. 


Katie attended school and was given the academic lessons 
that were then deemed necessary for her welfare. These were 
irksome tasks for her and her progress was very limited. She 
has retained from her school experiences the ability to write 
“Katie’ and possibly to count to ten, although she still sings 
in German the little songs she learned at home before she came 


to the School. 


Katie was the youngest child in a family of eight. Her 
father died when she was less than a year old. Her mother, 
her brothers and sisters, all strong fine people have always 
been most faithful and loyal to her and for many years her va- 
cations at home were very regular, but she has always had in- 
terests and pleasures here that have made this her home and 
when away she has been inclined to hurry back. Only yester- 
day she showed me her two boxes of valentine candy from home 
and told me all about the home folks. Her cherished family 
album is her constant companion. 


It is interesting and difficult as well, to follow the foot- 
steps of this quite remarkable person, first as a child, a young 
woman, again in middle life and now as an ageing woman 
against the developing pattern and background of The Training 
School from its very beginning. The most outstanding feature 
perhaps is the stability of her mental and social development. 
There seems to be almost no irregularity or rise and fall in her 
mental age of about 6.5. Day after day, year after year, decade 
after decade she has been just “Katie.” In that time she has 
lived through changing conditions and with many housemothers 
and caretakers and with great numbers of different children. 
Her memory holds them all and she can relate interesting things 
that have happened over the years. Today Katie does almost 
exactly what she did twenty or thirty years ago, except that 
her tasks are fewer and mostly self-imposed. She dries dishes 
and dusts (no one would think or even venture to dust the steps, 
for Katie is “Queen of the Stairs”). She makes her bed and 
looks after her room and is always anxious to help with the 
children. 
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To me, the most wonderful thing is her family of dolis_ 
Wilhemia, named for Katie’s mother, Ruth for her house. 
mother, Minnie and Katie. In their constant care, their dregs. 
ing, their bathing, their laundry and their sewing, Katie is , 
strange mixture of adult responsibility and childish simplicity, 
Never is she so happy as when she obtains a pretty piece of 
material for new dresses or in the quite elaborate tea parties 
she sometimes arranges for them and invites a few friends tp 
come. 

Recently, a friend photographed her with the entire family, 
the baby coach, the crib and in the midst proud Katie with one 
doll in her arms—but with all, an expression of concern lest 
all may not go well with the “children.” 

Here spread out before us is a panorama of mental develop. 
ment that I believe can hardly be matched in history. Katie's 
dolls never grow up—why should they? 

But with it all, Katie is not a childish old woman of sixty. 
eight years playing dolls, no indeed, she is powerful in her con- 
victions and her proud bearing is indicative of her sensitive 
nature. Intrusion upon Katie’s rights and established customs 


will bring forth a storm of indignation and with fire in her 
clear blue eyes, she puts matters back in their proper balance 
and marches on. 


Katie has never worn glasses and can thread her needle 
and sew without difficulty. Sometime ago it was necessary 
to extract her teeth and she finds great trouble and discomfort 
with dentures. She is very fond of pretty clothes and likes to 
be “dressed up,” but is never quite satisfied unless she has on 
some ornament—beads, pin, bracelet or locket, and always 
rings. 

She enjoys the movies and Sunday Assembly and knows 
several psalms and Bible verses. She is very careful of her 
O. K. slip and enjoys Store. She almost always buys thread 
for her doll’s dressmaking. 

The following notes taken from her Store record might be 
of interest in substantiating the impression that Katie has 
changed very little with the passing of time. We have jotted 
down notes at random. In 1900, Katie bought ribbon, a book 
and a napkin ring. In 1902, a red ribbon, slate and book. In 
1903, slate pencils, large book, pictures and doll. In 1904, two 
spools of thread, a doll and a book. In 1905, a doll, blocks and 
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pook. In 1906, a doll. In 1907, writing tablets, a book, hand- 
kerchiefs, and a centerpiece to sew. In 1908, a sweater and 
edibles. In 1912 a pretty pin for fifty cents. These sugges- 
tion are quite typical of her purchases through her entire Store 


record. 
Her joy is quite complete when the Superintendent hails 


her with “Hello there, Katie Nick.” 


Edward Seguin brought to the study of the minds of im- 
beciles a singularly acute and original intelligence. Through 
an intensive study of imbecility he devised a series of exercises 
that simplified experience by selecting one quality of objects, 
like form or color, and organized it so as to compel orderly and 
closely regulated activity, with a very limited range of choice. 

An imbecile who walked along a plank ten inches wide 
faced the problem of direction in its simplest form and worked 
it into his system with a minimum of choice. After that, when 
he stepped between the rungs of a ladder laid on the floor, he 
had simply an extension of the plank problem broken into equal 
lengths. The formboard gave definite shapes, of good size, ap- 
pealing to the whole hand, which could be matched by only one 
of twelve possible choices. 

Seguin faced defective minds, and he sought only to bring 
them a few steps forward. His problem was to bring a three- 
year-old intelligence to a six-or seven-year-old plane. Clear-cut 
sense impressions, with carefully regulated activity, and limited 
choices that could easily be detected if wrong, made short steps 
significant, strengthened choice, and reacted healthfully upon 
the nervous system. As a lover of children, Seguin saw that 
these exercises must be accomplished by love which required 
a certain element of freedom; but this was to be realized in the 
time between the exercises rather than during their perform- 
ance.—Earl Barnes. 
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Scope and Place of Special Education * 


Special education should be regarded as an integral part o 
any adequate educational program and should be conceived ag 
a legitimate means for the wholesome self-realization of thoge 
children who are exceptional, as well as a provision for fag. 
itating the total school program. On the basis of this principle 
the following statements are submitted: 


1. The State minimum program should include special edy. 
cational facilities for all types of exceptional children. 


2. The term “exceptional children” is interpreted to include 
the following types: Mentally handicapped, all kinds of phys. 
ically handicapped, mentally superior children, and other types 
of children in serious need of special consideration, including 
the neurotic, emotionally maladjusted, and behavior cases. 

3. We reaffirm our belief in the essential soundness of the 
general principle of providing, on the one hand, special adjust. 
ments in regular classes and, on the other hand, special classes 
for those children whose needs cannot be met in regular classes, 
Such provision should be made regardless of the method fol- 
lowed by the State for the support of its schools. 

4. Careful consideration should be given to the possibility 
of the establishment of joint special classes to serve neighbor- 
ing school districts. 


5. It is the function of each State to establish standards of 
admission to each type of special class, such standards to be 
sufficiently flexible to make it possible to meet the needs of the 
various kinds of deviating children. 

6. It is recognized that each child’s need for special educa- 
tion requires careful scientific investigation. The determina- 
tion of the need of special education and assignments to special 
classes should be based upon competent psychological, educa- 
tional, social, and medical study of the child. 

7. Opportunity should be afforded for all types of excep 
tional children to participate with children in regular classes 
in those activities in which they can work with normal chil- 
dren without detriment to either group. 


sd Excerpts from—State Sugesviewey Programs for the Education of Exceptional 
Children, U. S. Office of Education onograph No. 10—Martens. 
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Notes from the New Sheet* 







We are all so sorry to have our good friend Dr. Otness leave us to 

into service as a lieutenant in the Navy Medical Corps, stationed in 
oetolk Virginia. Dr. Otness was here for a number of years and was 
always everybody's friend. He was never too tired or too busy to visit 
or to help anybody. We were very proud of him in his uniform and we 


hope he will be with us again. 


Five rows of cabbage seeds were planted in the greenhouse on Jan- 
uary 27. They have grown two inches already and are being separated 
and replanted. Thirteen other rows were planted on February 3. Five 
days later, they were peeping through the earth about one-half inch. The 
rest of the greenhouse will be used to start tomato plants. Our lettuce is 


up about one inch.—February 8. 


I received a long interesting letter from my brother. He is a cap- 
tain in the army. They are in North Africa now. He had been in England 
for a long time. He told me about the people, customs and the different 
countries. Our housemother read it to us and we all enjoyed hearing it. 
We are doing our bit to help win the war. We save all our old rubber and 
metal each week, and take it to the Power House. We are not going to 
complain if we have to do without certain things like butter, etc. We pray 
for peace all over the world every night in our prayers. 

















We started a waiter boys’ club, and we named it the “Eagle Club.” 
Johnny was elected president, Bruce vice-president, and Earl secretary. 
After our business meeting, we had games and then popped corn and had 
refreshments. We had a very pleasant evening and are looking forward 
to having a good time every Tuesday evening. 











We all have been enjoying movies here at Carol. They fit in just 
right on these long cold winter evenings. Through the kindness of one 
of the girl’s parents, Mr. Nash has purchased ten new films for the cot- 
tage. They are all short subjects. Some of them are called, “The Zoo,” 
“Mickey Mouse,” “Elephants,” etc. 













My dad is in the army air corps. He sent me a picture of himself 
and a record of his voice. It made me so happy. I play it for everyone 
who visits us. I played it for Professor the other day when he visited. 
He thought it was lovely. We have a dandy victrola and so many good 
records. We have concerts most every evening. 








We are all glad to be back in school again. Suzanne is making 
an elephant. Carol enjoys her sewing class too, and can hardly wait for 
school to start every afternoon. “Jackie” is enjoying her basketry class 
too. I know she is making something nice. 


This is my first party in Stokes Cottage. We had two large cakes 
with “Happy Birthday Richard” on them. We also had ice cream, pret- 
zels, candy and nuts. We had so much fun; we played “Pin the Tail on 
the Donkey.” Jack won the bobby prize. He pinned it on the door. We 
also played “Going to Jerusalem.” I had a swell time. I have not been 
here at School so long. I like it very much. I have never written for the 
News Sheet before. We have good times in our cottage. We have so 
many swell games to play every night and plenty of music. 















* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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During the month of January our activities at Elmer 
mostly indoors. We have had no end of enjoyment playing wi 
games and our new books, and we have made the best of our 
tivities to be as happy and comfortable as possible. Now the 
back from vacation and all of us are set to enjoy the winter 
our own amusing way. An evening’s entertainment is held 
George with his operatic and symphonic concert experience 
program with Paddie at the piano and Willie taking the | 
elocutionist and Fred as our fancy dancer. The efforts 


group that can turn out a program for an entertainment of i 
ing those evening concerts, we learn what radio means to our group 
at Elmer, for which we are so thankful. 


* 


The Menantico boys have always come in to spend their 
birthdays. It is interesting to visit and reminisce with them, 
They love to tell of the “old days” here and to look up all their 
old friends, especially Professor Johnstone and Miss Vernon, 
and to go around the farm and have dinner with the boys at 
Robison, but Menantico is their home. As Francis explained 
it the other day, “Sure, I have a good visit but I am always ready 
to go home before the time comes.” 


* * * 


Babbitt Cottage is a very beautiful and comfortable home. 
The family has been reclassified and adjusted since the special 
group of Birth Palsied boys are no longer here, and it is indeed 
a happy family. A number of older boys find their home there, 
With the long years of experience and understanding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hochstuhl, life runs along very smoothly. Many of the 
boys have some share in the care of the household, and there is 
always music, recreation, and best of all companionship. The 
spacious kitchen with preparation of meals premeating the 
house, and the attractive dining room always in evidence, does 
so much to make the home atmosphere complete for these older 


and less active boys. 
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